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Pausanias als Schriftsteller. Studien und Beobachtungen. Von 
Cakl Kobekt. Berlin: Weidmann, 1909. Pp. vii+347. 
Mit 2 Planen und 7 Planskizzen. 

This latest contribution to the study of Pausanias is exceedingly rich 
in suggestion and presents a new point of view. The attack of Wilamo- 
witz on the trustworthiness of Pausanias some thirty years ago, which 
was followed up by Kalkmann's exhaustive study to prove that the 
author of the Periegesis had seen very little of Greece but had compiled 
the bulk of his work from the manuals of earlier writers, called forth 
vigorous champions in Schoell, Gurlitt, Heberdey, and Frazer. Yet the 
effect of this investigation into the trustworthiness of the author — which 
is now universally admitted — had diverted the attention of scholars 
from the study of the literary qualities of Pausanias. Robert has entered 
upon this neglected field and in his Pausanias als Schriftsteller directs 
attention chiefly to the author's literary method, purpose, manner, and 
style. 

The book may be examined from two points of view: (1) the author's 
constructive work in developing a literary study of Pausanias; (2) the 
author's endeavor to show that the world of scholars has made a mistake 
in regarding the Description of Greece as a guide-book, when Pausanias 
intended it to be primarily a literary composition that would reflect 
credit upon a second-century sophist and rhetorician. An analysis of 
the volume will prepare us for a satisfactory appraisement of the work 
from these two considerations. 

In the introduction Robert comments on how the archaeological 
significance of Pausanias has caused the consideration of his literary 
qualities to fall into the background. What he seeks above all is to 
give the literary side of his writer full vindication. 

In the first chapter — "Die Tendenz des Werkes" — the author states 
his principal thesis. He quotes Pausanias i. 39. 3 and iii. 11. 1 to show 
that the material embraced in the work may be divided into two catego- 
ries, namely \6yoi and Oewprj/MTa, "stories" and "monuments," and then 
asserts that the monuments are to him nothing more than the prop, the 
occasion for the \6yoi, as in Athenaeus the banquet merely furnishes the 
framework for the stories. Or, to use his own language, "Es ist nichts 
als eine grosse Zusammenstellung von Aoyoi fur die die Periegese ebenso 
nur den Rahmen abgiebt, wie bei Athenaios das Gastmahl." 

The second chapter is devoted to an analysis of the \6yoi. These 
are varied in character so that one might well call the work a iravTo^awi) 
la-Topla. Here are to be found historical, mythological, and anecdotal 
narratives, biographies, antiquarian and scientific observations, ethical 
reflections. There is no lack of variety: dryness and tediousness are the 
last reproach the book deserves. Robert analyzes and paraphrases a 
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great number of the Aoyoi, pointing out their characteristic features, and 
adds that he has treated but an inconsiderable portion of this varied 
collection of stories. 

The third chapter discusses Pausanias' handling of the Oewprj/mTa or, 
as he names them, ra U imSaiiv or to. 6eas &£ta. His description of build- 
ings leaves much to be desired. He speaks very rarely of the plan, of 
the size, of the style. The fullest account is that of the Zeus temple 
at Olympia. Of the Parthenon he gives us merely the name and the 
subjects of the pediment sculptures. His description of the cult-statues 
on the other hand leaves scarcely anything to be desired, as for example, 
that of the Athena Parthenos (i. 24. 57.), or of the Olympian Zeus 
(v. 11. 1-8). Yet Pausanias always writes as a litterateur, not as an 
archaeologist. Modern science would make him "ein gelehrter Anti- 
quar," " ein sorgf altiger Materialsammler." On the contrary, " Ein Belle- 
trist will er sein, wie man heute sagen wiirde; zu seiner Zeit nannte man 
das einen Sophisten." 

The fourth chapter is entitled " Die Anordnung der Beschreibung." 
Just as in a preceding chapter Robert has set aside the conception of 
Pausanias as an archaeological investigator, so here he finds entirely at 
fault the characterization of his book as "ein Handbuch fur Beisende, 
einen antiken Baedeker." He holds that Pausanias wished to write 
"keinen Reisefuhrer, sondern ein angenehm zu lesendes Buch" (p. 110). 
The writer did not concern himself at all with matters of transportation 
and food and lodging. He did not describe objects in the same order in 
which the reader would see them. The principle he follows is that of a 
system of radii from a common center, as, for example, in his description 
of Athens, combined with a series of categories as islands, mountains, 
demes, etc. 

The next chapter — "Die Stadtebeschreibungen" — is perhaps the best 
in the book. To ascertain Pausanias' method, he analyzes in an effective 
way the twenty-six most important descriptions of cities, including the 
sacred precincts, Olympia and Delphi. He discovers several schemata 
under which the descriptions may be grouped. These are as follows: 
A, Topographical Principle: (a) (1) Acropolis in 4 cases (Sicyon, Phlius, 
Patrai, Pheneos); (2) Agora in 5 cases (Corinth, Argos, Sparta, Messene, 
Troezen); (3) a single building in 3 cases (Tegea, Elis, and Epidaurus); 

(b) the gate in 6 cases (Athens, Pellene, Thebes, Plataea, Delphi, Aegina); 

(c) special cases (Megara, Megalopolis, Hermione); B, Systematic Prin- 
ciple in 5 cases (Olympia, Aigion, Mantineia, Tanagra, Thespiae). The 
topography of each of these places is discussed in detail. In the descrip- 
tion of Athens, Robert shows how, though beginning with the gate, it 
links itself closely with the market type. He accepts as proven Dorp- 
feld's theory as to the location of Enneakrounos. 

The sixth chapter, entitled " Einiges vom Stil des Autors," is very 
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short and adds but little to our knowledge. He recognizes Pausanias' 
dependence upon Hegesias, and holds that he modernizes the style of 
Herodotus in the manner of Hegesias. He discusses in some detail 
three peculiarities of style, namely, paraphrase, perissology, and oratio 
variata. 

The seventh chapter — "Der Gesamtplan des Werkes" — is a dis- 
cussion of the plan of composition as a whole and of the form and date 
of publication. He finds that the principle of "routes" and "radii" 
applies to the whole work as well as to single districts, that certain cities 
form the centers for the composition of the book and with the routes 
uniting them form a kind of genealogical tree, which he presents on 
p. 260. 

Robert thinks it is clear that the work is not complete. Though 
i. 1. 1. may be regarded as an adequate prooemium, there is an abrupt 
conclusion to book x. Stephanus of Byrantium evidently had other 
books before him in preparing his Lexicon, and there were probably 
originally 14 books, of which the last four were distributed as follows : 
xi, Aetolia and Akarnania; xii, Doris, Opus, etc.; xiii, Thessaly; xiv, 
Euboea. The final chapter bears the caption "Lebenzeit und Heimat 
des Autors." Robert favors Damascus as the place of his birth rather 
than Magnesia on Mt. Sipylus. He thinks he was born under Hadrian 
not later than 115 a.d., and that his work as we have it appeared in four 
parts: 1, the Atthis about 160; 2, 1, 39, 4, ii, iii, iv, between 160 and 174; 
3, v, vi, vii, in 174; 4, viii-xii, after 177. 

Robert concludes his work with lengthy appendices on Delphi; (1) 
Die Tempel auf der Marmaria; (2) Die heilige Strasse, and on Athen; 
die Agora. 

We are deeply indebted to Robert for emphasizing so fully the literary 
qualities of Pausanias. His treatment of the author shows how unjust 
it is to regard him merely as a cicerone, and that he is well deserving of 
being read in our colleges and universities, not merely for the topo- 
graphical and archaeological information he imparts, but as a good story- 
teller and literary craftsman as well. So on the literary side Robert has 
contributed greatly to our knowledge. 

Yet we must differ absolutely from Robert as to the main thesis of 
his work, namely, that the Description of Greece was not intended as a 
guide-book, but places and monuments were mentioned merely for the 
sake of the stories. This is for the following reasons: (1) It is a guide- 
book. Every student and archaeologist who visits Greece uses Pausanias 
as his Vademecum. With Baedeker in one pocket and Pausanias in the 
other he explores the sites of ancient cities, and by a study of the two he 
seeks to restore them in his imagination as they were in the bright days 
of their splendor. In the excavations at Olympia, at Mycenae, at Delphi, 
at Corinth, and elsewhere Pausanias was at every turn the chart and 
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guide-book, and every effort was made to identify the objects he mentions 
and fit them into his plan. If Pausanias is a guide-book today, why was 
he not a guide-book to Greece when its monuments still retained the 
splendor and freshness of the older time? 

2. Robert objects to the characterization of the work as " ein Hand- 
buch fur Reisende, einen antiken Baedeker." True, it is not a guide- 
book in the modern sense with its details about transportation, comfort, 
and lodging. But it was a guide for the special lines of aesthetic interest 
for which it was intended. To illustrate this as far as Athens and Attica 
are concerned, see the introduction to my edition of The Attica of Pau- 
sanias, pp. 6, 7, where I compare in detail his topographical method with 
that of Baedeker's Greece; also my Topographical Outline, pp. 12-25 
with the Index to Baedeker. Similar comparisons may be made for 
other books. 

3. Robert himself is the best refutation of his pet theory. He, for the 
first time, has thoroughly analyzed Pausanias' topographical method. 
A careful perusal of the chapters on the description of cities and the 
plan of the work adds to the reader's appreciation of Pausanias' effective- 
ness as a guide and leads him to believe that Pausanias told the stories 
to increase interest in the monuments rather than to describe the monu- 
ments for the sake of the stories. So, for example, the centers and radii, 
given in the table on p. 226, correspond in a striking way with the 
"routes" outlined by Baedeker. Why are there so many "routes" and 
"radii," if only to tell stories? Why so many phrases like lv 8e£ia, ev 
apuTTtpa, oi ir6pp<», TrXr}criov, and the like, if not to indicate directions? 

In conclusion, Robert's masterful work presents results in harmony 
with the brief characterization of Pausanias in my Attica (Introduction, 
p. 7): 

Similarity of treatment shows that we have in Pausanias the prototype 
of Baedeker and Murray. The second century was an age of travel, like our 
own, and many needed systematic direction to help them on the way. The 
public-house system was poor, but private hospitality, as in the earlier days, 
made some amends. Accordingly, the description of inns and other accom- 
modations which Dionysus in the Frogs feels to be such a desideratum and 
which our Murray or Baedeker offers in great detail, is wanting, but in other 
respects the likeness between the ancient and the modern cicerone holds. 
Book I was meant primarily to be a guide-book for the Greek visitor to 
Athens and Attica, just as the whole volume was a guide-book for the gener- 
ally frequented parts of Hellas, with special reference to works of art, like 
the modern Burckhardt. To gratify the intellectual curiosity of his readers, 
Pausanias fills his volume with mythical, antiquarian, and historical lore and 
he doubtless felt that his work would be serviceable to the historian as well 
as the traveller. Yet his main purpose was, without doubt, to provide a 
guide-book for visitors to the historic sites of Greece. 

Mitchell Carroll 



